whose works, if read aloud, would have been incomprehen-
sible to all but a very few of their contemporaries. The
moment that poetry became anything beyond a toy it had
to go, as the Khayriyya of Nabf can bear witness. Even as
the conventional idiom of a literary coterie, it contained
within itself the elements of decay; there was ever present
from the beginning the danger which eventually proved fatal,
that the Persian embroidery should encroach too much upon
the Turkish background, and should eventually cover and
conceal this altogether. When this happened, as we have
seen it did at the close of the Classic Age, there was nothing
left but to set about undoing the work which it had taken
all these centuries to complete. If we look upon the history
of the Archaic and Classic Periods as that of the gradual
building up and development of this artificial Perso-Turkish
literary idiom, we may regard the history of the Transition
and Modern Schools as that of its gradual demolition and
decline.

I have spoken of the language, but it is the same with
the spirit which therein found expression. The spirit of Pcrso-
Turkish poetry had no true life; its semblance of life was
but a series of changes reflected from a foreign literature in
a foreign land. It may indeed be that these changes were
not altogether the result of deliberate imitation on the part
of the cOsmanli poets; it is possible that the Zeitgeist that
was at work in Persia passed in due course over Turkey
too, and that certain ideas successively filled the intellectual
air in cither country. But such is not the opinion of the
Turks themselves; and this much at any rate is certain, that
it was invariably at the hands of some great Persian poet
that those ideas received their first, and we may add their
final, expression in literary form.

But  though  the  spirit  of Perso-Turkish culture had thus